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AMERICAN AND UNAMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


O terms employed by the public today are more generally 

misused than American and Un-American. In the first 

place, as stated heretofore in these columns, the word 
American is used to mean almost anything. To a scholarly foreigner 
an American is anyone living on the American continent—an Eskimo, 
a Canadian, a Mexican, and even a West Indian or Latin American. 
However, the braggadocio, bulldozing, and race-hating element in 
the United States think of this country only as America and all the 
rest of the Western Hemisphere as the outside world. For this and 
similar reasons some foreign countries have no love for the United 
States. We take ourselves too seriously and assume prerogatives 
which do not belong to us. 

We are likewise confused in distinguishing between “American 
and Un-American Activities.” When is an act American and when 
is it Un-American? Recently someone referred to racial discrimina- 
tion as Un-Amrican, but immediately Townsend, a reformer of 
the United States, defended the policy as strictly American. When 
the best element of the United States speak of an act as American 
they have in mind conformity with the lofty principles of the found- 
ing fathers incorporated into the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. With another, and probably 
larger element of the population of the United States, an act or a 
policy is Un-American if it is not in conformity with the tradition 
of class distinction, social repression, and race hate. Discrimination 
on account of race, creed and color, denial of opportunity to earn 
a decent living, to live in a desirable neighborhood, and to be secure 
in life and property are not Un-American activities as those back- 
ward people understand it, and those who question such anti-social 
policies are subversive agents trying to destroy the Government of 
the United States. 

There is a general complaint among those charged with being 
subversive that some of the disloyalty boards are using their position 
to frame those employees who, in keeping with President Truman’s 
order to eliminate discrimination and segregation from the federal 
service, have been most active in insisting that this order be carried 
out. It is said that in thus investigating such persons for one thing 
and dismissing them for another, the agents of segregation may have 
smooth sailing much longer in the continuation of their course. 
President Truman may be sincere in his advocacy of human rights, 
but those persons chosen to assist in the administration of the gov- 
ernment react to the contrary. It has always been difficult to find 
officials willing to execute the laws of the United States which they 
have solemnly sworn to uphold. 
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WILLIAM 


[My grandfather, William Ros- 
coe Davis, died at the age of nine- 
ty-two, three days before I was 
born. I have always been sorry that 
I arrived too late to know the 
patriarch of my family. He was 
evidently a striking personality. I 
have talked with many persons who 
knew him, and they have all spo- 
ken glowingly about the warmth, 
the essential dignity, and the 
downright strength of his charac- 
ter. Fascinated by the colorful 
anecdotes about him that have 
come to me through the years, I 
have attempted here a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of him. My grand- 
father was in no sense a national 
figure; but as he lived in stirring 
times and as his life in several re- 
spects was different from that of 
the ordinary slave and freedman of 
his era, I feel that this sketch will 
be of some interest to the student 
of the pre-Civil War and Recon- 
struction periods. | 


In THE ANTE BELLUM TIMES 


ILLIAM DAVIS was born 

WV a slave on Todd’s Farm, 
near Norfolk, Virginia, 

about the year 1812. I say ‘‘about”’ 
because he himself was never quite 
certain concerning the exact year. 
Slaves seldom were; they usually 
determined their age by counting 
up to and from some outstanding 
event which occurred during their 
early lives. My grandfather used 
the War of 1812 as his ‘‘marker.”’ 
He was the son of a sea captain, 
white, of course, and a slave wom- 
an of mixed blood. His mother 
must have had a_ considerable 


amount of Indian blood because. 


the high cheek bones, the hawk- 
like features, and the distinct cop- 
per coloring which he had, all gave 
evidence of Indian as well as Ne- 
gro-white ancestry. 

My grandfather was reared at 
Todd’s Farm, staying there until 
he became a ‘‘good-sized’’ boy. He 


ROSCOE DAVIS AND HIS 


DESCENDANTS 


By Artruur P. Davis 


was then sent over to Shield’s 
Farm, on the Hampton side of 
Hampton Roads—a farm which 
was owned then by a Mr. Westerly 
Armistead. Whether both farms 
belonged to the same family, I 
don’t know, but he was evidently 
not sold. In any case, when he 
came to Shield’s Farm, he was a 
tall, strapping, handsome and in- 
telligent young slave. He had been 
taught to read and write by his 
young master on Todd’s Farm. Of 
this fact, he was always very proud 
and with good reason. Even though 
slavery at its worst was quite mild 
in Tidewater Virginia, it was cer- 
tainly unusual to find a master 
teaching his slave to read and 
write. 


But Grandfather Davis was also 
a high spirited young lad, and like 
many another slave of his type, 
he soon ran afoul of the ‘‘poor 
white’’ overseer. His story except 
for the ending is like a thousand 
others in slave memoirs. To use 
his phraseology, he ‘‘took’’ the 
overseer’s brutality for a long, long 
time, and then one day, for no ap- 
parent cause, just simply decided 
that he wasn’t going to ‘‘take’’ 
any more. He had a ‘‘corn knife”’ 
in his hand when he made his deci- 
sion to become a man. If a fellow 
slave had not intervened he would 
have murdered the overseer. As 
it was, he treated the fellow pretty 
roughly. 

The aftermath of this attack was 
unusual, and I am still puzzled by 
it. In such eases, the Negro was 
customarily given a terrible pun- 
ishment and then sold ‘‘down 
South.’’ But in this instance, the 
master got rid of the white man 
and subsequently made my grand- 
father overseer of the farm. The 
Armisteads must have been defi- 
nitely unconventional slave-own- 
ers, or else there must have been 
some ‘‘blood’’ tie-up in the whole 


business which has not come down 
to me. I also note that by the time 
of the Civil War, the mistress of 
Shield’s Farm (the master evi- 
dently having died) and my grand- 
father were on excellent terms. For 
many years prior to the War, she 
had allowed him freedom to work 
as a pleasure-boat operator at Old 
Point Comfort. He had not only 
made money for her but had saved 
up a considerable sum for himself, 
as we Shall see. 

During his years of early man- 
hood, my grandfather was ‘‘ called 
to preach.’’ Concerning this call, 
I know nothing whatsoever. In his 
later years, he was a very highly 
puritanical and ‘‘fundamentalis- 
tic’’ Baptist. I imagine, therefore, 
that his call must have followed the 
usual pattern of such conversions. 
In any case, he became a very pop- 
ular and influential ‘‘exhorter’’ 
and a definite leader among the 
slaves of the Peninsula. 

As an up-and-coming slave lead- 
er and exhorter, Father Davis (as 
he was called by the whole family) 
began courting Naney Moore, a 
mulatto slave owned by a well 
known family in the town of 
Hampton. Nancy had one child 
when my grandfather married her 
in 1837, and that child became in 
all respects save blood relationship 
Father Davis’s oldest son. The 
two loved and respected each other 
throughout the years, and the two 
different families lived in the same 
house as one family, united not 
only by the same grandmother but 
also by the impartial treatment of 
my grandfather. 


Nancy Moore had been left free 
by her master, but the latter’s son, 
claiming that his father had been 
of unsound mind when he wrote 
the will, refused to let her go. My 
grandfather had saved eighteen 
hundred dollars from his pleasure 
boat work; he took this money and 
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Nancy Moore Davis (1822-90), wife of William Roscoe Davis and mother of the Servant and Davis 
families. A member of the well known Peake family, she was related by marriage to Mrs. Mary Peake, 
the first Negro school teacher in Virginia. By nature quiet and retiring, Nancy Moore was nevertheless 
a very strong woman. Though born and reared a slave, she stubbornly and courageously refused to let 
her master “correct” any of her children. A very human and understanding wife and mother, she gave 
through her quietness and reticence a much needed “balance” to a household whose members were 
decidedly high spirited. And her influence on the family, though not so obvious as that of William 
Roscoe, was just as vital. 
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hired lawyers to sue for her free- 
dom. It took a lot of courage for a 
slave to sue a planter in those days; 
moreover, it was an unheard of 
proceeding, and the lawyers, I am 
told, were so handicapped by lack 
of precedent and by adverse public 
opinion that they tried to persuade 
my grandfather to drop the case. 
But he was a determined man and 
doggedly refused to give up the 
fight. The case dragged on for over 
a decade. Father Davis won a ver- 
dict in 1859, but because of the at- 
titude of the judge, he had to wait 
until 1861, when the Yankees came 
to Hampton, to get his wife and 
children. 


When the Union Army came to 
the Peninsula in ’61, my grand- 
father had intelligence enough not 
to believe the lies which the South- 
erners spread concerning the Yan- 
kees. Not only did he refuse to 
leave the town with his mistress, 
but he also persuaded many other 
Negroes to stay. On August 7, 
1861, the Rebels under General 
Magruder burned the town of 
Hampton. Father Davis, seizing 
opportunity by the forelock, moved 
his family to Wood’s Farm (the 
present location of Hampton In- 
stitute) and took up residence in 
Wood’s Mill. The building still 
stands on Hampton’s campus and 
is now known as Griggs Hall. My 
uncle, somewhat more ambitious, 
took over the ‘‘Great House’’ of 
Wood’s Plantation, the house which 
is now the presidents’ home at 
Hampton Institute. During the 
whole of the Civil War, my people 
lived on this plantation. The farm 
faced Hampton Roads, and from 
it my father, although he was too 
young to remember it, saw the bat- 
tle of the Monitor and Merrimac. 


There is an interesting picture 
of my grandfather at this period 
to be found in the Atlantic Month- 
ly for November, 1861. In an ar- 
ticle, entitled ‘‘The Contrabands at 


Fortress Monroe’’ (pp. 626-40), 
one finds the following comment: 
The more intelligent the slave and 


the better he had been used, the strong- 
er this desire [to be free] seemed to 


be. I remember one such particularly, 
the most intelligent one in Hampton, 
known as “an influential darky” 
(“darky” being the familiar term ap- 
plied by the contrabands to them- 
selves). He could read, was an ex- 
horter in the Church, and officiated 
in the absence of the minister. He 
would have made a competent jury- 
man. His mistress, he said, had been 
kind to him, and had never spoken so 
harshly to him as a Captain’s orderly 
in the Naval Brigade had done, who 
assumed once to give him orders. She 
had let him work where he pleased, 
and he was to bring her a fixed sum, 
and appropriate the surplus to his 
own use. She pleaded with him to go 
away with her from Hampton at the 
time of the exodus, but she would not 
force him to leave his family. Still he 


17 


hated to be a slave and talked like a 
philosopher about his rights. No cap- 
tive in the galleys of Algiers, not La- 
fayette in an Austrian dungeon, ever 
pined more for free air. He had saved 
eighteen hundred doilars of his sur- 
plus earnings in attending on visitors 
at Old Point [vacation spot before the 
war], and had spent it all in litigation 
to secure the freedom of his wife and 
children, belonging to another master, 
whose will had emancipated them, but 
was contested on the ground of the in- 
sanity of the testator. He had won 
a verdict, but his lawyers told him 
they could not obtain a judgment upon 
it, as the judge was unfavorable to 
freedom. 

The author of the above article is 
not named, but we learn from his 


own statement that he was a law- 


WILLIAM ROSCOE DAVIS AND HIS DAUGHTER FANNIE 
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yer from Massachusetts, then serv- 
ing as a private in the Union 
Army. He must have been amused 
at my newly-freed grandfather’s 
insistence upon his rights and par- 
ticularly with his attitude towards 
the ‘‘Captain’s orderly.’’ That at- 
titude, however, was a perfectly 
natural one for an ‘‘aristocratie’’ 
slave to take. To my grandfather, 
the orderly, in all probability, was 
just another ‘‘poor white.’’ Su- 
perior slaves always looked down 
upon and resented poor whites. My 
grandfather never lost that con- 
tempt, and he passed it on to his 
son, my father. 

The story of Butler’s first con- 
trabands of war is too well known 
to repeat here. My grandfather 
was among those hundreds of ref- 
ugees who gathered at Fortress 
Monroe. Because of his intelligence 
and reputation as a leader among 
the Peninsula slaves, he was put in 
charge of distributing supplies to 
the contrabands. During my boy- 
hood, there were several persons 
living who had received on the 
ration days meal, flour, meat, and 
hardtack from Br’er Billy Davis, 
as he was called by his fellow 
Christians. 

Feeding and clothing the con- 
trabands, however, became a real 
problem for Butler’s army. For- 
tunately for the military, the 
American Missionary Association 


EMMA JANE MEALEY 


offered to help in the emergency, 
and in September of 1861 sent the 
Reverend Mr. Lewis G. Lockwood 
to Fortress Monroe to find out what 
the Association could do to relieve 
the army. Lockwood was highly 
impressed with my grandfather 
and wrote glowingly about him to 
the American Missionary, the offi- 
cial organ of the Association. 

The following, entry, appearing 
in the issue for October, 1861 (p. 
248), praises his ability as an ex- 
horter : 


The afternoon meeting was one long 
to be remembered. After I had finished 
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my discourse, several of the exhorters 
spoke. One of them, Mr. Davis, is an 
Apollos. I spoke of his eloquence, 
ete., in former letters, but his address 
yesterday was a master-piece. It melted 
every heart. He appealed to the sol- 
diers present who were in rebellion 
against God striving to put down re- 
bellion in this land, and asked them 
how they, who had been taught to read 
the Bible, and learned the Lord’s Pray- 
er in infancy from a mother’s lips, 
could stand in judgment, when a poor 
despised and inferior race, who, though 
denied the Bible, had been taught of 
God and found their way to Christ, 
should rise up and condemn them. He 
then turned to his fellow contrabands 
and entreated them to embrace thank- 
fully, and improve, the boon already 
given. He considered the present a 
pledge of the future—the virtual eman- 
cipation of fifteen or eighteen hun- 
dred, the promise of the emancipation 
of four million. The Lord works from 
little to great. 

Another entry (p. 244, the same 
issue) speaks again of him as being 
‘‘very able in exhortation, resem- 
bling Frederick Douglass in ap- 
pearance, and like him remarkable 
for native talent.”’ 

In still another (p. 246), one 
finds a long account of my grand- 
father’s analysis of his learning to 
read and what it meant to him: 

Brother Davis, a leader among them, 
of whom I have made mention in my 
last, told me to-day something of his 
feelings in reference to learning to 
read and write. He expressed to his 
master’s son his strong desire to read 
the Bible, and he replied “You shall 
know.” So he got him first an elemen- 
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GRANDSONS OF WILLIAM ROSCOE DAVIS AND SONS OF ANDREW AND FRANCES DAVIS: (SEATED) THOMAS, 
COLLIS, WILLIAM; (STANDING) DON, ARTHUR, HARRY, AND JOHN. (THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN IN 1924 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE FUNERAL OF NANCY E. DAVIS, THEIR SISTER.) 
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tary book, and then a Bible. Within 
a year, by constant application, at 
leisure intervals, he learned to read 
the New Testament very well, and the 
Old Testament by spelling out some 
hard words. “Oh,” said he, “when he 
gave me a lesson in the Testament to 
get familiar with, so that I could read 
it readily, I would go alone and pray 
that God would help me learn His 
word, and He did help me. And then, 
how I thanked Him that I could read 
the Bible for myself, and teach others 
to read it. I was accustomed to make 
the love I had for my wife and chil- 
dren the standard of my best feelings, 
but when I was seeking religion, I en- 
quired of myself whether I loved 
Christ more than them, so that, if need 
be, I could give them up for Him. 
And so, when learning to read the 
Bible, I felt that though it would be 
like taking life to part with them, I 
could let them go rather than not know 
how to read God’s book.” 

Such is the value an _ intelligent, 
pious slave puts upon the word of 
God, which is denied to seven-eighths 
of them by the laws and customs of 
slavery. The man of whom I have 
spoken, stated to me that the year he 
learned to read, he gave better satis- 
faction in his work, and his own fam- 
ily were better provided for, than dur- 
ing any previous years. Yet, it must 
be confessed, as he stated, that the 
reading of that freedom-inspiring book 
gave him an inereased longing after 
liberty, and expectation that the day 
of deliverance would soon come. 

Sensing the excellent propagan- 
da possibilities in my grandfather, 
Lockwood, when he returned to the 
North, took Father Davis with him 
to beg money and clothing for the 
contrabands at Fortress Monroe. 
The mission was successful, and, 
according to the AMA reports, an 
appreciable amount of money and 
clothes came to Fortress Monroe as 
a result of my grandfather’s efforts 
in the North, 

Father Davis evidently remained 
in the North for a considerable 
length of time; so long in fact 
that my grandmother, becoming 
alarmed, began to fear that he 
would never return to her. Even 
though he still sent money home, 
she was not satisfied with the tone 
of his letters. My grandmother 
was a quiet woman, I am told, but 
a strong one. Although she had 


never traveled anywhere in her 
life; although the Civil War was 
being fought and ordinary trans- 
portation was not easily obtained, 





she made up her mind to go to New 
York and have an understanding 
with her husband. Her oldest son 
was now a grown man, and he 
owned a sloop. Taking two of her 
youngest children, my father and 
my aunt, she and her son sailed in 
this open boat from Hampton 
Roads to New York City! Once 
there she found that her fears were 
groundless, but she didn’t regret 
the trip. It was the only one she 
ever made during her sixty-eight 
years of life. Moreover, the bring- 
ing of her two children made it 
possible for my grandfather to con- 
duct an ‘‘auction sale’’ in the 
church of the great Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Beecher’s auctions, as we know, 
were a sensational feature of the 
anti-slavery movement. On this 
occasion my grandfather dramat- 
ically ‘‘sold’’ his two children to 
a large and enthusiastic assembly 
in Beecher’s churech—sold them for 
the benefit of the contrabands in 
Virginia. My father, who took a 
reluctant role in this historic ex- 
perience, remembers no part of it; 
but my aunt, who was several years 
older than he, told me that my par- 
ent acted rather disgracefully. 
When Henry Ward Beecher took 
him up in his arms, my father 
alarmed the chureh with screams 
of protest. 

In New York, my grandfather 
met Mr. Whipple, the head of the 
AMA. Whipple, like Lockwood, 
was impressed with the ability and 
Christian sincerity of this ex-slave 
and gave him a position as lecturer 
for the Association. In this office, 
my grandfather travelled through- 
out the North. He was paid an ex- 
cellent salary for that day, sixty 
dollars a month and expenses. The 
following entry in the American 
Missionary (April 1862, p. 83) 
gives some idea of his travels at the 
time : 

William Davis, one of the freedmen 
at Fortress Monroe, who came to this 
city last January, with Rev. ,L. C. 
Lockwood, and addressed several meet- 
ings here and in the vicinity so ac- 
ceptably, has been for several weeks 
in Massachusetts, where, in company 
with our agent, Mr. W. L. Coan, of 


Boston, he has labored on behalf of 
his kindred and friends in Virginia, 
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from whom he has been separated 
awhile that he might awaken such an 
interest in their favor that their tem- 
poral and spiritual wants could be 
more adequately supplied. 

Mr. Davis has spoken, we under- 
stand, at Chelsea, Boston, Malden, 
Worcester, Newburyport, West New- 
ton, Newton Corner, Dover and Na- 
shua (N. H.), Lynn, Salem, Fitch- 
burg, Lowell, Reading, Roxbury, 
Brookline, ete. Although his health 
has not been good he has spoken very 
satisfactory. His natural abilities and 
uncommon eloquence (considering his 
disadvantages as a slave) have sur- 
prised and gratified his numerous hear- 
ers, and inspired in them new feelings 
in relation to American slaves. Col- 
lections have been taken up, at the 
different meetings, moderate in amount, 
and a quantity of clothing has been 
given, to be sent to the ex-slaves. This 
lecturing tour will long be remembered 
by the friends of humanity, who have 
had the opportunity, to listen to this 
gifted representative of the bondmen 
of his country; and the lecturer, on 
his return to.Virginia, will be able to 
inspire his people with new hopes, 
when he relates the kind reception giv- 
en to him, and the generous response 
given to his appeals, by the friends 
of liberty in Massachusetts. 


DurING RECONSTRUCTION 


After the War, Father Davis re- 
turned to Hampton. My Aunt 
Emma told me an interesting anec- 
dote about the meeting of my 
grandfather with the master whom 
he had formerly sued. Father 
Davis, she said, lined his whole 
family up in front of Wood’s Mill 
to receive the former slave-owner, 
but he warned each of them: ‘‘If 
you call him master, I’ll whale you 
good.’’ When the master came up, 
he extended his hand and said: 
‘Well, William, I guess we can 
bury the hatchet now.’’ My grand- 
father was not to be outdone in 
graciousness, ‘‘Yes, Mr. Banks,’’ 
he said, ‘‘let bygones be bygones; 
we are all men now!’’ As for my 
aunt, she admits that she said noth- 
ing when her former master greet- 
ed her. She was afraid to call him 
just plain mister, and she knew her 
father would have smacked her 
down if she had disobeyed him. 
She therefore hung her head and 
said nothing. Somehow, I have al- 
ways liked the scene. There was 
quiet but real drama in it. 

For a short while after the Civil 
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War, Father Davis was pastor of 
a small church on Lincoln Street in 
the town of Hampton—a church 
which the AMA built for him. He 
was a good preacher in every re- 
spect save one; he was inclined to 
be too ‘‘bossy’’ and exacting for 
his congregation. Essentially pu- 
ritanical himself, he brooked no 
backsliding in his members. As a 
result he tended to run them away 
by his rigid and uncompromising 
attitude. [Incidentally, he was just 
as sternly moral with his own fam- 
ily. None of his grown sons or 
daughters-in-law or grandchildren 
dared let him know that they at- 
tended dances or even went to a 
theatre. And all had to take part 
in the morning and evening pray- 
ers held daily in the home.] He 
was not a glum or sour puritan, 
but he was a puritan nevertheless 
and expected far too much from a 
congregation composed entirely of 
persons who had just come out of 
slavery. 

Seeing his congregation dwindle, 
Father Davis decided to give up 
the church and establish an ele- 
mentary school in the building. His 
interest in education had always 
been strong, and even as a slave he 
had surreptitiously taught his fel- 
low bondsmen to read the Bible. 
Ignorance he considered the great- 
est curse which slavery had placed 
on the Negro, and his favorite term 
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of reproach and of condemnation 
whether applied to his parishion- 
ers, his deacons, his fellow clergy- 
men, or to his own family was 
ignorant. He of course had no pa- 
tience with those Negroes who 
didn’t try to educate themselves, 
when slavery was abolished. To 
him as to many of his type and 
generation, education was the Balm 
of Gilead that would cure all of 
the social and economical ills of 
the Negro. It was only natural 
therefore that he should wish to 
start a school in place of his church. 
It was just as natural that he 
should have; as he did, an intense 
and life-long interest in another 
educational experiment in the com- 
munity—Hampton Institute. 


Grandfather Davis always took 
eredit for the founding of Hamp- 
ton Institute in that he was the 
eause of Armstrong’s coming to 
Virginia. And the story is quite 
plausible. When Father Davis re- 
turned to Hampton after severing 
his connection with the AMA, he 
found that the Negro children of 
Hampton were being taught as a 
temporary expedient in the court- 
house by a Yankee who used the 
rod a bit too freely in his instruc- 
tion. Though the man was a North- 
erner, he was still white, and my 
grandfather was too recently re- 
leased from bondage to relish the 
idea of any white man whipping 
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Negroes. Although he didn’t like 
this beating business, he didn’t 
take any action against it until one 
day the teacher whipped one of his 
nieces. My grandfather immediate- 
ly wrote a letter of protest to his 
AMA friends, requesting them not 
only to send a new and more hu- 
mane man down to Hampton but 
also a man who would start a real 
school for Negroes. As a result of 
his request, the American Mission- 
ary Association sent General Sam- 
uel Chapman Armstrong, who 
founded Hampton Institute in 
1868. 


Although General Armstrong 
and Grandfather Davis later be- 
came quite good friends, the two 
at first didn’t hit it off too well 
together. My grandfather was dis- 
appointed in Hampton’s curric- 
ulum; he considered it too ele- 
mentary. The idea of teaching 
Negroes who had been in slavery 
all of their lives how to work 
seemed to him the height of fool- 
ishness. ‘‘If Negroes don’t get any 
better education than Armstrong 
is giving them,’’ he used to say, 
‘‘they may as well have stayed in 
slavery.’’ Above all else, he wanted 
Latin and Greek taught. If they 
were the subjects the whites learn- 
ed, then the Negroes ought to have 
them too, he reasoned.~ And, frank- 
ly, he was quite right. The Negroes 
of that generation were uncon- 
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sciously fighting against the idea 
of a ‘‘peculiar’’ education for their 
children. Whether they were to- 
tally ‘‘practical’’ or not was, we 
see now, a matter of no great im- 
portance. Their spirit was right. 
It is too bad they lost the fight. 

It was inevitable that a man of 
grandfather’s type should go into 
Reconstruction politics. As a mat- 
ter of record, he was very reluctant 
about the whole business, and the 
only purely political job he ever 
took was that of Door Keeper in 
the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1867. I think my grand- 
father’s attitude towards the Negro 
and polities was of the you-must- 
erawl-before-you-can-walk kind. In 
any case, he absolutely refused to 
run for Congress himself because 
he knew that his education was in- 
adequate. Always a plain and 


forthright man, he used to criticize 
his fellow politicians on the score of 
their educational preparation, and 
what is worse, he criticized them 
in open public meetings. This prac- 
tice didn’t increase his popularity 


among his fellow citizens and on 
occasions it was positively danger- 
My father, a ‘‘wild’’ young 
man at the time, used to attend the 
political rallies to act as a sort of 
official bodyguard for my grand- 
father. The political meetings of 
those days were often quite rough, 
and my father had to go into vio- 
lent action on several occasions to 
protect his outspoken parent. 

My grandfather felt that if the 
Negroes didn’t have an educated 
candidate of their own, they 
shouldn’t hesitate to pick a qual- 
ified white man, provided of course 
the latter was an ‘‘all right’’ per- 
son. Carrying out this policy, my 
grandfather chose Arthur Segar, 
a white lawyer in the town (he was 
a Northerner), and by his personal 
effort and influence sent Segar to 
Congress. The two men—Segar 
and my grandfather—were not 
simply political allies; they were 
friends—friends in a way impos- 
sible for the two races in the South 
today. 

I should add here that my grand- 
father did get another job as a re- 
sult of his political activity. For 


ous. 


a decade or more, he was the light- 
house keeper at Old Point Comfort. 
A very efficient workman at all 
times, he used to boast that on one 
inspection his charge was desig- 
nated the best kept lighthouse on 
the Atlantic Coast. My father, of 
course, did most of the actual work 
because he was the youngest son 
and the only one to live at home 
during this period. One anecdote 
from this period, illustrates the 
character of my grandfather. On 
one occasion the inspector-general 
of all the lighthouses in America 
visited the Old Point light. A bluff 
retired admiral, he strode into my 
grandfather’s house, his hat on, 
and began to give instructions and 
advice concerning the running of 
the lighthouse. Before he had com- 
pleted his first sentence, my grand- 
father stopped him. ‘‘Just a min- 
ute, Admiral,’’ he said; ‘‘this may 
be a government lighthouse, but it 
is also my home and you must re- 
spect it as such.’’ The admiral 
looked at this ex-slave with amaze- 
ment. He then slowly removed his 
hat and apologized. 

There is an interesting sidelight 
on my grandfather’s stay at Old 
Point Comfort. During his resi- 
dence there, many of the better 
class Negroes throughout Virginia 
used Old Point Comfort and my 
grandfather’s house as a vacation 
spot. There were no colored beaches 
on the Peninsula in those days, but 
there was an excellent beach in 
front of the lighthouse. Moreover, 
the ‘‘old’’ Hygeia, a fashionable 
hotel for rich whites, was also at 
Old Point, just a few yards from 
the lighthouse. Negroes staying at 
my grandfather’s home therefore 
had the opportunity of using the 
same beach as the guests of the 
swanky Hygeia. The late Mrs. Rosa 
K. Jones, the mother of Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, told me that she 
used to come down from her home 
in Lynchburg qhite frequently to 
visit my aunts at Old Point, and of 
course to use the beach there. 

Incidentally, there has been no 
Negro lighthouse keeper at Old 
Point Comfort since the Recon- 
struction. My grandfather lost his 
job when his political faction went 
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out of power. He moved from Old 
Point to the family home on Lin- 
eoln Street in the town of Hamp- 
ton, and for the rest of his life 
made his living largely through a 
truck garden which he kept in the 
yard. He was an excellent gar- 
dener, raising the best vegetables 
in town; but he was also a better 
manager or ‘‘driver,’’ because he 
made everybody in his house—sons, 
daughters, in-laws, grandchildren 
—work in the garden. The little 
girls picked the bugs from the 
plants and gathered the vegetables, 
the adults prepared them for sale, 
and the little boys peddled them 
through the streets or delivered 
them to special customers. It was 
truly a cooperative enterprise with 
Father Davis acting as a stern 
coordinator of the whole business. 

A typical Victorian father in 
every sense of the word, he ordered 
the lives of his grown children and 
their wives and spanked the grand- 
children at will. Although his 
house contained only seven rooms, 
he kept most of his family with 
him, including my parents’ flock, 
of whom there were seven before 
my advent. 

His friends outside the family 
were few, his closest a white real 
estate owner, J. B. Lake, an old 
Hamptonian, and Henry Schmelz, 
also white, the town’s banker. He 
used to go daily to Lake’s office, 
and the two of them would spend 
each morning talking religion. He 
attended the First Baptist Church 
(colored) for a long while and was 
a distinguished member of the con- 
gregation and, of course, an ex- 
horter. But when the group, after 
the way of all good Baptists, got 
into what my grandfather called 
a ‘‘nigger mess’’ and split the 
church, he withdrew from both 
factions and attended the white 
First Baptist Church. A strict 
fundamentalist, knowing his Bap- 
tist doctrine, he made it his duty to 
‘jack up’’ the white minister on 
Monday morning if the latter had 
strayed the least bit from the or- 
thodox interpretation of God’s 
Word. 


Although he had white friends, 
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he was no ‘‘handkerchief-head.’’ 
He felt that he was the superior of 
most people and the equal of any 
man that walked; he therefore de- 
manded respect from everybody. 
My cousin told me of an incident 
that occurred during my grand- 
father’s last years. The two of 
them were walking down Queen 
Street, the town’s main thorough- 
fare, when they met one of the 
town’s distinguished white ladies. 
‘‘Good morning, Uncle Billy,’’ she 
said to my grandfather ; ‘‘ How are 
you?’’ The old man looked sternly 
at her for a moment and then said, 
‘‘Madam, I am not your father’s 
brother! The name is Davis— 
William Davis.’’ 

During his last days, he became 
a patriarch of the town, respected 
by black and white alike. A tall, 
spare, erect and distinguished-look- 
ing bronze man, he could be seen 
daily, with a basket of food on his 
arm and a small Bible in his pock- 
et, visiting the sick and the needy 
of the town. He considered this 
his Christian duty and only illness 
prevented his daily visits. 


“Tt was a pleasure to see him 


coming down the street,’’ my 
cousin said in describing him. ‘‘ He 
was always very neat in his black 
or dark blue cloth suit, white shirt, 
black tie, and well-blacked shoes. 
He was one of very few colored 
men who could walk downtown 
dressed up every day. We were all 
very proud of him.’’ 


In his last years, he walked the 
streets of Hampton everybody’s 
friend and also everybody’s critic. 
Unfortunately, he had a wee bit of 
that first generation disillusion- 
ment often possessed by success- 
ful ex-slaves; that is, he tended to 
criticize too harshly the short- 
comings of many of his fellow-Ne- 
groes. He felt that most of them 
were not grasping the opportu- 
nities which were before them, and 
he probably told them so too blunt- 
ly and too frequently. In spite of 
this forthrightness, however, he 
never lost the respect of the town. 
There are old persons living in 
Hampton who still pay me a left- 
handed compliment when talking 


about my grandfather. ‘‘You are 
doing all right, Boy,’’ they tell me, 
‘‘but you will never be the man 
your grandpappy was.’’ 

And I like to think of him as a 
real man. In spite of his slave 
background and his lack of train- 
ing, he walked through the world 
with a confidence and an at-home- 
ness that would do credit to any 
human. In spite of his slave back- 
ground and his lack of training, he 
was more of a typical American 
and a typical Virginian, more a 
part of his community, more deep- 
ly rooted in the soil of his native 
section than his grandson can ever 
be. 


His DESCENDANTS 


The descendants of William R. 
Davis are legion, and they are now 
scattered from Alabama to Massa- 
chusetts. The mere listing of all 
their names, though necessary for 
a complete picture, is practically 
an impossible task, because rela- 
tives have a strange way of getting 
lost, and even those who stay put 
have an irritating way of not 
answering one’s letters. I can say, 
however, that I have got in touch 
with most of the living members of 
my family; and I of course have 
some general information concern- 
ing even those whom I could not 
reach. Because the family has so 
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many branches, I feel that the 
simplest and fairest way of treat- 
ing them is to present in chrono- 
logical order each one of Father 
Davis’s children, tracing his line 
down to the present generation, or 
as far as it goes. Needless to say, / 
shall make all entries and com- 
ments as brief as possible. 

William R. Davis had six chil- 
dren to reach adulthood, and they 
were born in the following order: 
John, William, Fannie, Thomas, 
Emma, and Andrew. Although 
they were all born in slavery, my 
grandfather, profiting by his own 
experience, saw to it that there 
would be no uncertainty concern- 
ing the ages of his offspring, be- 
cause he recorded in his Bible the 
exact date of each birth. To find 
such accurate information in a 
slave family is unusual, to say the 
least. 


John Davis, the eldest surviving 
child, was born May 20, 1840. John 
was a chef by trade. He was twice 
married—first, to Nora Chisman 
of Hampton and after her death 
to Mary (Pinkie) Billups. From 
this second marriage, which took 
place in 1877, there were three 
children—Mamie, Bessie, and Fan- 
ny—only one of whom, Bessie, is 
now living. Bessie Davis married 
Sumner Boteler of Philadelphia. 
They now live in New York City 
and have two grown children. 
Sumner (Jr.), the younger child 
is a postoffice employee in that 
city. Frances, who was an honor 
graduate of Hunter College, is now 
employed as a social investigator 
in the New York City Department 
of Welfare. She is married and has 
one child, a girl, Judith Lewis, 
aged 6. 


William Davis, the second child, 
was born 1843. A butler by trade, 
he left home shortly after the Civil 
War and settled in Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he died in 
1880 at the age of 37. He was 
never married. 


Fannie B. Davis, the third child, 
was born September 10, 1847. She 
married Dallas Lee, a carpenter, in 
her native town. A sort of tragic 
Nemesis pursued this branch of the 


family, and no member of it is now 
living. Fannie died at the age of 
37, leaving two children—William 
and Emma. After attending Hamp- 
ton Institute, William married 
and started out in his father’s 
trade. But the marriage, for sev- 
eral unpleasant reasons which I 
need not detail here, soon went on 
the rocks; and the two children of 
the union, Dallas and Theresa, 
were placed in the two Catholic 
boarding schools at Rock Castle, 
Virginia. There Dallas died while 
still in his teens. Theresa died 
childless during the late thirties. 
She was living and working at 
Tuskegee at the time of her death. 
Her husband was a teacher in that 
school. Emma, the younger child 
of Fannie and Dallas Lee, in- 
herited her mother’s good looks 
and her beauty is still talked about 
by ‘‘old-timers’’ in both Hampton 
and New York. The older people 
also remember the romance and 
the tragedy of her first marriage 
to W. Henry Bonaparte. Sup- 


posedly related to Jerome Bona- 


parte, Henry was a handsome and 
brilliant orator and political lead- 
er in his native town. Because of 
an affair, which I need not report 
here, Henry got into serious 
trouble. But the thing which the 
townsfolk still remember vividly 
is the faithfulness of Emma to this 
unfortunate man, how she stuck 
with him and nursed him to the 
bitter end—and it was a most bit- 
ter end. After Bonaparte’s death, 
Emma moved to New York. There 
she met and subsequently married 
Charles Anderson, the well known 
Republican leader and Collector 
of Revenue for the Second District 
of New York. In the days when 
Negro society life centered in 53rd 
Street, Emma was admittedly the 
most beautiful woman in her set, 
and, aceording to Teddy Roosevelt 
(who was Charlie’s close friend), 
the most beautiful woman in all 
New York. She entertained in her 
home during those years many of 
the finest persons—white and Ne- 
gro—in the political and social life 
of New York. Emma and Charlie 
Anderson both died during the 
thirties, leaving no descendants. 
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Thomas Davis, the fourth child, 
was born April 21, 1850. He be- 
came a prosperous and highly suc- 
cessful business man in his native 
Hampton. For many years he 
owned a trading schooner which 
plied the waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay. He also acquired a consider- 
able amount of property and was 
the last Negro in Hampton to own 
oystering grounds. In addition to 
these ‘‘outside’’ enterprises, he 
was for many years the custodian 
of the Hampton postoffice. In re- 
ality he was more than mere cus- 
todian ; he was the ‘‘ unofficial post- 
master,’’ the one who ‘‘broke in’’ 
each new white appointee. Though 
not formally educated, Thomas had 
a great deal of natural business 
acumen and was oftentimes far 
shrewder in his foresight and in 
his analysis of business trends than 
those who were formally trained. 
A staunch Republican all of his 
life, he was a leader in the 
‘*mixed’’ Republican Club of the 
Peninsula. He died in 1929. 
Thomas Davis was twice married. 
His first wife, Millie Wilson, died 
childless in 1904. On February 21, 
1905, he married Undine Wiggins 
of Plymouth, North Carolina, by 
whom he had three children: Un- 
dine, Thomas, and William. A 
most promising lad, William, the 
youngest child, died when he was 
twelve years old, Thomas Peake 
Davis, a graduate of Hampton and 
of Fisk and Meharry, is now a 
dentist, living in Washington, D.C. 
Undine, a graduate of Hampton 
and of Oberlin, is a librarian by 
profession but is at present en- 
gaged in newspaper work on her 
husband’s paper. She married 
P. B. Young, Jr., editor of the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide. They 
have three children: P. B. Young, 
III, Thomas Young, and Davis 
Young, aged 18 months. 


Emma Jane Davis, the fifth 
child, was born June 30, 1853. 
After attending Hampton Insti- 
tute, she taught school for a short 
period, and then married John 
Mealey, one of the most highly 
successful contractors in the state. 
Although he was not formally edu- 
eated, John Mealey was an expert 
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plasterer and builder with large 
projects in both Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. In the latter state 
he did a lot of work for Frick, who 
was then beginning his rise to the 
financial dominance he later at- 
tained. And Emma Jane was in 
her own right an unusual person- 
ality. Inheriting much of her fa- 
ther’s will power and determina- 
tion, she was a strong and resource- 
ful person through all of her 
eighty-odd vears. When her hus- 
band died, she supported her chil- 
dren by opening the Hoffman 
House, one of the first Negro hotels 
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in Virginia. In the days before the 
Peninsula beach resorts were estab- 
lished, the Hoffman House was a 
famous vacation spot for the ‘‘bet- 
ter’’ Negroes of the state; it was 
also the headquarters for several 
national fraternal conventions dur- 
ing the years when these orders 
were still small enough to convene 
in the town of Hampton. Emma 
and John Mealey had five children: 
Eva, William, Fanny, Edna, and 
Arthur. With the exception of 
Eva, who now lives in Baltimore. 
all of these children are now dead. 
I should add here that Emma Jane 
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moved her family to Boston at the 
turn of the century, and most of 
the present-day Mealeys live in or 
near that city. All of the Mealey 
children married, but only two of 
them—Eva and William—had de- 
seendants who are now living. Eva 
Mealey had two daughters. One of 
them—Helen—married John Jack- 
son of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
the Jacksons in turn have four 
children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters, who are now married and 
living in Boston. William Robert 
Mealey started out learning his 
father’s trade, but ran away from 
home at the age of 14 to join the 
Navy in the Spanish - American 
War. At the close of the war, he 
settled in Boston, where he subse- 
quently married Maude Arm- 
strong, a native of that city. Wil- 
liam and Maude Mealey had three 
children. Leonard, the eldest, is 
married and is now the father of 
a married daughter—Gloria Mea- 
ley Davis. And Gloria has two 
charming daughters of her own— 
Renee and Marcia Davis. (Inci- 
dentally, they are the great-great- 
great grandchildren of William R. 
Davis.) Robert William, the young- 
er son, a sergeant in the army dur- 
ing the late war, is also married 
and has one son, Robert William 
Mealey, Jr., aged 4. Dorothy Mea- 
ley, the only daughter of William 
and Maude Mealey, has been for 
several years a civil service work- 
er for the Department of Public 
Welfare in the city of Boston. She 
has studied art and professional 
photography; she has done special 
work at Boston University ; and at 
the present time, she is enrolled in 
the Liberal Arts College of North- 
eastern University. 


Andrew Davis, the youngest 
child of William R. Davis, was 
born August 19, 1856. He was one 
of the earliest graduates of Hamp- 
ton Institute, having finished in 
1872, as salutatorian of the school’s 
second class. After his graduation, 
he went to Pennsylvania and 
learned the plastering trade un- 
der John Mealey, his brother-in- 
law. He became a ‘‘master me- 
chanic’’ in every sense of that 
term, and he had the kind of fierce 


pride in his work which is seldom 
seen nowadays. The leading plas- 
terer and plastering contractor in 
Hampton, he did practically all of 
the first class work in his field on 
the Peninusla and was, in addi- 
tion, the only Negro ‘‘head me- 
chanic’’ on the two government 
reservations in the community. A 
reserved, almost anti-social per- 
son, he was warmly devoted to his 
family and had few interests out- 
side of his home and his work. A 
stern disciplinarian, he was yet 
an excellent parent—one who had 
at all times his children’s respect 
and affection. Though born in 
slavery and reared in the South, he 
had grown up in that period im- 
mediately following the Civil War 
when the South grudgingly and 
briefly awarded the Negro equality. 
He never outgrew his early condi- 
tioning in freedom; as a result he 
walked through life as a full man, 
making few if any concessions to 
race. He died in 1935. In 1884, 
Andrew married Frances S. Nash 
of Hampton, who incidentally is 
very much alive atthe present time 
and has just celebrated her eighty- 
third birthday. From this union 
there were nine children: Oma 
(who died in infancy), William, 
Thomas, Don, Harry, John, Naney 
(who died in 1924 at the age of 
26), Collis, and Arthur. 

William Roscoe Davis, named 
for his grandfather and the latter’s 
favorite, was born in 1886. He 
graduated from Hampton Insti- 
tute as a painter and interior deco- 
rator and continued his training at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. For 
many years he was a teacher of his 
trade at South Carolina State Col- 
lege and at Claflin, both in Orange- 
burg. Having been a star player 
at Hampton, he was also football 
eoach at these two schools respec- 
tively. In later years, he moved 
his family to New York to secure a 
Northern education for his chil- 
dren. When he was killed by a hit- 
and-run driver in New York dur- 
ing the early thirties, he was fore- 
man-in-charge of all the painting 
work on Governor’s Island. Wil- 
liam was twice married. His first 
wife was Fannie E. Johnson of 
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Orangeburg, South Carolina, by 
whom he had four children: Wil- 
liam R. (Jr.), Rowena, Andrew, 
and Harry. After her death, he 
married Fay L. Hendley of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, a teacher of home 
economics, by whom he had one 
child, a daughter, Fay E. Davis. 
All five of these children are now 
married. William Roscoe (Jr.), 
the oldest took his B.S. at Hamp- 
ton and is now principal of a high 
school in Councils, North Carolina. 
He is also the owner of two suc- 
cessful businesses—a dress shop 
and a chicken farm. Anna Rowena, 
a graduate of Hunter College, was 
a YWCA worker before her mar- 
riage. She is now the wife of John 
H. Morrow, Professor of French 
at Talladega College, where she 
makes her home. The Morrows 
have two children—Jean Rowena, 
aged 12, and John H. (Jr.), aged 
5. Andrew H. Davis, a veteran of 
World War II is now a postal 
clerk in New York. He has one 
child, Marilyn, aged 11. Harry L. 
Davis, also a World War II vet- 
eran, lives in Orangeburg, South 
Carolina and has one daughter, 
Harriet, aged 6. Fay Elizabeth 
Davis, like her sister a Hunter 
graduate, married Henry Boul- 
ware, a mail carrier in New York. 
They have one child—William H. 
Boulware, aged 6 months. 


Thomas Henry Davis, the third 
child of Andrew and Frances 
Davis, was a railroad employee 
who lived in Washington, D.C., at 
the time of his death in 1934. He 
attended Hampton Institute but 
was ‘‘sent home’’ in his junior 
year because of some minor infrac- 
tion of the rules. Though he never 
returned to school himself, he con- 
tributed unstintedly to the educa- 
tion of his younger brothers. A 
soldier in the first World War, 
Thomas won the Distinguished 
Service Cross on September 30, 
1918, for extraordinary heroism 
at Binarville, France. According 
to the citation, he ‘‘voluntarily 
left shelter and crossed an open 
space fifty yards wide, swept by 
shell and machine gun fire, to 
rescue a wounded comrade.’’ This 
act was typical of him; it was in 
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essence the kind of thing 
his everyday association 
family and his fellow workers. 
Generous to a fault, happy-go- 
lucky, and possessed of a glorious 
sense of humor, Tom refused at all 
times to take life too seriously; 
and when he saw death approach- 
ing in the form of a dread disease, 
he faced that too with his char- 
acteristic good nature and high 
spirits. 


with his 


Don Andrew Davis, the fourth 
child, is the Business Manager and 
Comptroller of Hampton Institute, 
his alma mater. A leader in the 
civic, business, and religious life 
of his community, Don has also 
been for many years the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Business League. A pio- 
neer worker among Negro college 
business officers, he is considered 
by many, the ‘‘unofficial dean’’ of 
this group. In 1912, he married 
Ethel Dunning of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; they have three children: 
Don (Jr.), Charles, and Elizabeth. 
Don (Jr.), the oldest, is a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College and: is 
at present the Secretary-Manager 
of the People’s Building and Loan 
Association, a very sound and 
highly suecessful Negro business in 
Hampton. He is married to Lennie 
Smith of Newport News, Virginia, 
and has one child, a daughter, 


Joan Eileen, aged 2. Charles T. 
Davis, the second child, also at- 
tended Dartmouth College where 
he had a most brilliant record in 
scholarship. Elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year, he grad- 
uated as ranking scholar of his 
class. Although he was not chosen, 
he had the honor of representing 
the state of New Hampshire as a 
Rhodes Scholar candidate. (Rhodes 
Scholars are not selected through 
competitive examinations. The final 
choice is made on the basis of an 
interview. Charles was one of six 
New England candidates from 


whom two were selected.) He took 
his M.A. at the University of 
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Chicago, leaving there to enter the 
Army. Before the war ended, he 
had become a captain in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, one of two 
Negroes in that service. He is now 
an Instructor in English at New 
York University. Charles is mar- 
ried to Jean Curtis, the only 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Curtis of Patterson, New Jersey. 
Harry Winfred Davis, the fifth 
child, is a railroad employee now 
living in Washington, D.C., but he 
has been in turn a house painter, a 
restaurant owner, and an under- 
taker. He married Elizabeth Levy 
of Camden, South Carolina, in 
1917; they have three grown chil- 
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dren: John, Ella, and Nancy. John 
D. Davis, the oldest child, a gov- 
ernment employee in Washington, 
married Martha Louise Steele of 
Milledgeville, Georgia by whom he 
has two children: Diane, aged 7, 
and Jon, aged 2. Ella Davis, the 
second child, married Thomas 
Augustus Jordan, a government 
employee, and they also have two 
children: Gregory, aged 2, and 
Cassandra, aged 1. Nancy Davis, 
the youngest child, is a graduate of 
Howard University and of Trap- 
hagen Institute in New York City. 


ELIZABETH DAVIS 
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She is an interior designer by pro- 
fession and is at the present time a 
teacher in Letcher’s Art School, 
Washington, D.C. 


John Andrew Davis, the sixth 
child of Andrew and Frances 
Davis, is a physician in New York 
City with a very large and lucra- 
tive practice. After a brilliant ca- 
reer at the Howard Medical School, 
from which he was. graduated 
in 1925 at the top of his class, he 
interned at Freedman’s Hospital. 
After his internship he opened his 
practice in New York City, joining 
there the staff of Harlem Hospital, 
where he continued his work in 
surgery. In 1926 he married Melis- 
sa Thomas of Washington, D.C. 
They had one daughter, Barbara, 
who died in 1945 at the age of 
eighteen. A beautiful and charm- 
ing girl, Barbara was a junior at 
Hunter College at the time of her 
untimely and tragic death. 


Collis Huntington Davis, the 
eighth child, is the Dean of Stu- 
dents and Professor of Chemistry 
at Hampton Institute. One of two 
Negro students chosen by the late 
Julius Rosenwald for an ‘‘inter- 
racial’’ experiment at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa—please note that this 
experiment was tried prior to the 
establishment of the Rosenwald 
Fund—Collis graduated from that 
school in 1923, winning a Phi Beta 


GREGORY JORDAN 


Kappa key for excellence in 
scholarship. He is an M.A. in 
chemistry from Columbia Univer- 
sity and has done advanced work 
in his field both at Harvard and at 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1930, he married Louise Barbour 
of Kansas City, a graduate of 
Sargent who was at the time a 
teacher of physical education at 
Hampton. They have four chil- 
dren: Louise, a freshman at Colby 
College in Maine; Jennie, a 
junior in Fryburg Academy (also 
in Maine), Collis, aged 7; and 
Barbara Neal, aged 5 months. 
Arthur Paul Davis, the last 
child of Andrew and Frances 
Davis, is now Professor of Eng- 
lish at Howard University. A Phi 
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Beta Kappa graduate of Colum- 
bia College, he is also a Ph.D. in 
English from the same university. 
He is the author of Isaac Watts: 
His Life and Works, a scholarly 
work which has recently won 
eritical acclaim in England, and is 
the co-editor (with Sterling A. 
Brown and Ulysses Lee) of The 
Negro Caravan, a popular anthol- 
ogy of Negro literature published 
in 1942. In addition he is the au- 
thor of numerous reviews, stories, 
newspaper columns, and scholarly 
articles. In 1928, he married 
Clarice E. Winn, who was then a 
librarian in the New York Public 
Library. Clarice Winn is_ the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Maleolm 
Winn of Columbus, Ohio. [ Her 
mother, Mrs. C. A. Winn, now re- 
tired, was for many years con- 
nected with the National Board of 
the YWCA, and her aunt, the late 
Eva D. Bowles, was the founder 
of Negro work in that organiza- 
tion.] The Arthur P. Davises have 
one son—Arthur Paul (Jr.)— who 
is now in Dunbar High School, 
Washington, D.C. 

Although this account deals pri- 
marily with William Roscoe Davis 
and his descendants, I feel that I 
ought to mention briefly the mem- 
bers of my family stemming from 
my grandmother’s side. As I have 
noted above, Nancy Moore had one 
son, Henry Servant, before she mar- 
ried my grandfather. This son, as I 
have also pointed out, became in 
everything save blood relationship 
Father Davis’s child. Two of 
Henry Servant’s daughters are 
still living, and each has a fine 
family. Mrs. Lillie Servant Rivers, 
the youngest of the Servant chil- 
dren, now lives in Phoebus, Vir- 
ginia. She has three grown chil- 
dren: Eva Rivers Thomas, the 
wife of the Head of the Musie De- 
partment at Florida A. and M. 
College; Lillie Rivers Hill, the 
Librarian of St. Philip’s Hospital, 
Richmond, Virginia; and Robert 
Rivers, Supervisor of Physical Ed- 
ueation in the Negro schools of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The 
next daughter, Nannie Servant Me- 
Guinn, recently retired, was for 
many years the Dean of Women at 





Florida A. and M. College. She 
too has three grown children: 


Robert P. McGuinn, a well known 
and successful attorney in Balti- 
more, Maryland; Dr. Henry J. 
McGuinn, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences at Vir- 
ginia Union University ; and Callie 
McGuinn Harris, a public health 
worker in Washington, D.C., and 
the wife of Dr. Abram Harris, Pro- 
fessor of Economies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

My grandfather, as I have stated 
above, was intensely concerned 
about the education of his race; 
and though born and reared a 
slave, he had a supreme confidence 
in the Negro’s intrinsic ‘‘equal- 
ity.’’ This belief was the main 
theme of many of his speeches. 
‘‘Some say we have not the same 
faculties and feelings with white 
folks,’’ he used to tell his audi- 
ences, and then he would add in 
thunderous tones: ‘‘Only educate 
us and we will show ourselves 
eapable of knowledge. ’’ 

With such a background, it is 
but natural that a large number of 
Father Davis’ s descendants (by 
far the largest number for any one 
calling) should be engaged in edu- 
cational work. Moreover, it is in- 
teresting to note that most of these 
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whether or not in 
school work, have realized the im- 
portance of education and have at- 
tended some of the best schools in 
America. A list of the institutions 
to which they have gone reads like 


descendants, 


a ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of top flight 
American colleges. Among the 
schools attended by them are the 
following: Harvard, Columbia, 
University of Chicago, Dartmouth, 
Oberlin, New York University, 
Colby College, City College of New 
York, Grinnell College, University 
of Pennsylvania, Boston Univer- 


sity, Fordham, Hunter College, 
Pratt, Howard, Virginia Union, 


Fisk and Hampton. 

I know that it is bad taste to 
‘*narade’’ degrees, but since one is 
allowed a little leeway on that score 
in an article of this sort, I wish to 
point out that the descendants of 
William R. and Naney Moore 
Davis have earned the following 
degrees: Two Ph.D.’s, one M.D., 
one D.D.S., one LI.B., five M.A.’s, 
and fourteen A.B.’s. There are 
three Phi Beta Kappas in the 
family. This record, though by no 
means sensational, is certainly not 
a bad showing for a family, whose 
first two generations were actually 
born in slavery! 


(Continued on page 95) 
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THE CHARLES P. WOOD MANUSCRIPTS OF 
HARRIET TUBMAN 


HEN Harriet Tubman, the 
Negro liberator, returned 
to her home in Auburn, 


New York, in the year 1865, 
after she had served the Govern- 
ment for three years as a soldier, 
nurse and spy, she was tired to the 
point of illness, and she was a pen- 
niless woman of about fifty years 
who looked nearly seventy. She 
settled down on the outskirts of 
that town in a small, square wood- 
en house which she had purchased 
a few years earlier from Secretary 
of State William H. Seward, and 
she was prepared to spend the rest 
of her days in quiet. She believed 
that her period of fighting was over 
and that she had earned a few 
years of peace. 

But it was a time of great up- 
heaval in the land. The Negroes 
were striving for readjustment; 
and soon the aged, the maimed and 
the impoverished of her color came 
to her door in need, and she wel- 
comed them inside, feeding and 
housing the derelict and nursing 
the sick. Her black countrymen had 
by now almost deified her ; they had 
long since called her ‘‘Moses’’ or 
had taken up the name that John 
Brown had given to her, General, 
and the distressed believed that she 
was the one who could always help 
them. Her old parents, Benjamin 
and Harriet Ross, lived here too, 
and were wholly dependent upon 
their daughter. Harriet could not 
have been resting for longer than a 
few months when these varied re- 
sponsibilities settled upon her 
shoulders. But she had always 
been a woman of remarkable 
strength even though she was 
chronically ill from blows re- 
ceived in slavery, and she quickly 
mounted to the new tasks. She eul- 
tivated a large garden, and the 
earth yielded produce with which 
to feed her charges; and she went 
among her rich Republican friends, 
still flushed with victory and the 
knowledge that their party had 


By Eart ConraD 


delivered the black man from his 
chattel bonds, and these, unable to 
resist her philanthropic spirit, 
gave generously of money, food and 
clothing to solace the weary ones 
under her shelter. She did not 
cease there ; once that her full ener- 
gies were actually regenerated, she 
raised funds for the maintenance 
of two schools for freedmen in the 
South. Before long she was the 
sole support of these schools. If 
the abolitionist could no longer 
conspire with John Brown, if the 
soldier could no longer accompany 
Colonel James Montgomery on his 
raids, the dawning matriarch could 
throw herself into reconstruction, 
and that she did with such a hearty 
accord as if she were still a young 
woman. 

This went on until the year 
1868 when Harriet’s need for 
money became urgent, the burdens 
increasingly heavier, and her peo- 
ple needier. What was to be done? 
In Auburn two movements were 
initiated: one to secure a pension 
for her, the task of the Honorable 
William H. Seward; and the other, 
the recording of her life story, this 
to be written by a Geneva woman 
named Sarah Hopkins Bradford. 
It was intended that the proceeds 
resulting from the sale of the story 
be placed with Harriet, and that 
thus she could continue her work. 

Late in the year 1868 Mrs. Brad- 
ford put together her book, Scenes 
in the Life of Harriet Tubman. 
The printing of it was financed by 
Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, 
William H. Seward, Jr., and a doz- 
en other friends and former anti- 
slavery associates of the colored 
woman. The book sold widely, for 
Harriet was extensively known, 
and she obtained the funds to tide 
her over the troublesome period. 

It was one of the briefest biog- 
raphies ever written. Certainly it 
was excessively short for such a 
comprehensive life as was Har- 
riet’s. It was noticeably incomplete 


insofar as it dealt with her war 
service, probably her most impor- 
tant contribution. The author de- 
clared that this portion of her 
story was to be especially written 
by Mr. Charles P. Wood of Au- 
burn, and that the Wood manu- 
script was to be contained in this 
book. But when the volume ap- 
peared, nowhere within it was the 
article referred to. 

Something had happened to the 
Wood contribution and it was not 
available for the book. Where was 
the script written by the Auburn 
man? 

It was decided to put the Wood 
article to better use! Whose deci- 
sion this was cannot now be known, 
but the paper became the chief evi- 
dence used by the Honorable Sew- 
ard in his appeal to Congress for 
pension relief for Harriet. It may 
have been planned originally that 
the record be contained in the 
Bradford biography, but it ended 
up as a document intended to be 
used as evidence in an appeal for 
Federal relief. From that time for- 
ward the record of Harriet’s war 
service remained in Government 
hands in a House of Representa- 
tives file.” 

Charles P. Wood, a banker, had 
been prominent in war work in 
Auburn during the Rebellion. He 
had aided in the recruiting of sol- 
diers for the service, and in the 
disbursement of war finances lo- 
eally. In one instance, when the 
first local company was recruited 
the soldiers received very poor uni- 
forms, and Mr. Wood was at the 
head of a committee which cor- 
rected this situation. He also led 
in the work of providing relief to 
local families who had been bur- 


1Sarah H. Bradford, Scenes in the Life 
of Harriet Tubman, p. 47. 

2Pension Certificate No. 415,288, filed 
under the name of Nelson Davis, the hus- 
band of Harriet. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


2. 


Criticism of the Chil- 
dren Invited 


The national office receives too 
little from the children who read 
Tue Necro History Buuuetin. If 
the articles published in the maga- 
zine do not reach them they should 
write the national office accord- 
ingly. It is desirable to know, for 
example, how they liked the story 
of Felix Eboué. Was it simplified 
sufficiently for them to understand 
it? Did they learn from this ar- 
ticle the attitude of France toward 
her colonials? Did they see how 
the French treat their colonials 
with more consideration than do 
some other nations? In _ other 
words, did the story mean anything 
to those students beginning to econ- 
sider history seriously? Was the 
story merely interesting, or could 
they connect it with the general 
treatment of Europeans in contact 
with persons of African blood? 

In this issue, moreover, there is 
a Negro History Week program 
rendered by the Halsey Junior 
High School in New York City. 
The teachers and students of that 
school would be glad to know what 
children elsewhere think of their 
program. Was the program too 
long or too short? Did it leave out 
things which should have been in- 
eluded or include other matters 
which should have been omitted? 
Did the program fail to distinguish 
between good and evil, or between 
the important and the unimpor- 
tant, between the noted and the 
notorious? Did the parts pre- 
sented show connection by cause 
and effect and time sequence; or 
did they appear as so many com- 
ments thrown together? Such ecriti- 
cisms intelligently presented will 
be helpful to schools in many oth- 
er communities. 





Questions 


1. What was the status of the early 
public schools—those maintained 
at public expense? Why did not 
Negroes make an effort to send 

their children to the public schools 

in the very beginning? 


10. 


11. 


What were the manual labor 
schools? On what principle were 
they established? Why were they 
discontinued? What impress did 
they leave on our educational sys- 
tem? 

Have you followed the story of 
Egypt running in this magazine? 
Do you observe more or less par- 
ticipation of Negroes in the affairs 
of that nation as we approach the 
modern era? How do you account 
for this development in that land? 
Who is the better judge of what 
should be imparted as history— 
the one who writes history or the 
one who teaches it? How do you 
distinguish between teaching his- 
tory and teaching current events? 
In teaching history would you give 
the same space to one ruler of a 
nation as you would to another? 
What would be your guide in deal- 
ing with events and movements? 
What is your conception of a 
statesman? Mention at least five 
present-day citizens of this coun- 
try who impress you as statesmen, 
giving reasons in each case. 

Why have Charles Sumner and 
Thaddeus Stevens been so gen- 
erally maligned? What is the dif- 
ference between their position on 
human rights and that of Presi- 
dent Truman? 

Is race prejudice restricted to the 
South? How about foreign lands? 
In what country has the Negro his 
best opportunity today? Where 
are the prospects brighter for the 
future of the Negro—in America 
or in Africa? 

Draw up a dramatization based on 
the Life of Felix Eboué, depicting 
the conditions under which he had 
to serve the French, the problems 
he had to solve at various posts to 
which he was assigned.and his ulti- 
mate success. 

What other distinguished Negro 
French colonial during these same 
years achieved fame in the literary 
field but has found life difficult 
because of the changed attitude of 
Frenchmen toward him? What 
has been his difficulty? 

What Europeanized part of Africa 
has taken the lead in subordinat- 
ing and excluding from _ both 
church and state the Natives who 
outnumber the Europeans there 
four to one? Trace this attitude 


‘ to its origin. 


12. 


13. 





What courageous leader in Nigeria 
is organizing and leading the Na- 
tives in their —self-assertion for 
autonomous government or domin- 
ion status in the British Empire? 
Has he a chance for success? 

Occasionally we read of strikes and 
riots in the British dominions in 
Africa. To suppress disorders 
troops have had to shoot down Na- 
tives participating in these efforts. 
Are these Natives naturally disor- 
derly or have they some grievance 
prompting them to action? Ex- 


plain in detail as revealed by his- 
tory. 

14.In what part of Africa are the 
Europeans themselves in difficult 
circumstances for lack of sufficient 
labor to exploit agricultural re- 
sources and the mineral wealth of 
their possessions and how are they 
trying to remedy this condition? 

15. Have you ever read a book on 
Africa written by an open-minded 
writer? Why not try Lady Lu- 
gard’s A Tropical Dependency. 
Felix Dubois’ Timbuctoo the Mys- 
terious, and Leo Frobenius’ The 
Voice of Africa? These books are 
not generally available in _ this 
country and may be found only in 
large libraries in cities like Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Chicago. 

16. Have you read the reports of the 
History Fund Drive in Virginia and 
Oklahoma? Is it possible to estab- 
lish such a committee in your state 
under the leadership of some un- 
selfish leader like Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson or Mr. F. D. Moon? They 
believe in stimulating self-help 
among Negroes. Negroes must 
cease to look to others for charity. 


Book of the Month 


Letters to My Son, by Dagobert D. 
Runes (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949) is a valuable book. It 
is a work of philosophy which only 
the youth of advanced training will 
be able to understand. Any youth 
taking life seriously, however, might 
well lay this book aside against the day 
when new experience and _ broader 
scholarship will enable him to under- 
stand these teachings as the years 
pass by. It is hoped, however, that 
the student finding the work difficult 
to understand will not throw it aside 
never to be read again as did a high 
school youth who rather early under- 
took to read the essays of omas 
Carlyle. Letters to My Son, of less 
than a hundred pages, however, is 
not so prolonged or heavy as _ the 
essays of the British philosopher and 
will give the reader less difficulty. 

The author opens the book with a 
penetrating discussion of the people 
who figure in it. He writes about 
friendship, courage, success, failure, 
the laziness of the heart and the art 
of silence. He warns that you are 
only a guest and God looks at you. He 
teaches that the greatest works of 
philosophy and the arts have never 
been recorded because where creation 
is most intense, silence is deepest. The 
author is a social reformer, for he 
wants his son to intervene on the side 
of the weaker and not let those who 
are stronger succeed in their sinful 
tasks. The son must treat gently the 
abnormal, for he may carry some 
subtle talent under the cloud of his 
peculiarities. There is no answer as to 
who is happy, it must be found. “You 

(Continued on page 95) 








Harriet Tubman 
(Continued from page 90) 


dened by loss of kin in the war. 
Thus his interest in Harriet was in 
line with his general service, and 
doubtless his personal knowledge 
and admiration of her impelled 
him to special effort. 

Mr. Wood conferred with Har- 
riet when he wrote his account. He 
worked hastily and he glossed over 
many important points. In the 
main he was interested in estab- 
lishing the authenticity of her la- 
bors with various officers in the 
Department of the South. 

If the banker, Mr. Seward, or 
anyone else counted upon con- 
vincing Congress that Harriet was 
entitled to a pension, theirs was a 
short-lived hope. Even the illus- 
trious Mr. Seward, offering the 
Wood report through the Gettys- 
burg general, Clinton MacDougall, 
then Congressman, was unable to 
win the relief. It was Reconstruc- 
tion, when thousands of bills went 
before Congress. There was a mad 
rush; there was debate upon fun- 
damental questions like Negro 
rights, woman’s rights, State’s 
rights, pensions for white men. 
What chance had a black woman, 
even the famous Harriet Tubman, 
in a wordy rush like that? 

The years passed. Repeated at- 
tempts to secure an allowance 
failed. The Southern Congress- 
men, sitting with the Northerners 
on the pension committees, regard- 
ed as quixotic the war claims of a 
black woman. But Harriet never 
ceased working toward a pension. 
In 1874, in 1876, there were new 
attempts. Always the Charles P. 
Wood evidence: and now, petitions 
crowded with the illustrious names 
of abolitionists—Garrison, Seward, 
Osborne, Cheney, Choate—went to 
Congress, and as quickly were re- 
pudiated. In 1887 Harriet appealed 
to New England friends to aid her 
in getting the pittance that would 
help her so much. She was old 
now and she looked far older. Even 
vet she was active, talking on the 
same platform with Susan B. An- 
thony, lending her name and in- 
fluence to questions of Negro ad- 


vancement. Still the old fighter 
lived on, kept her eye on public 
matters, and ‘‘ went to all important 
meetings.’’ Seward died. Frederick 
Douglass, Gerrit Smith and Wen- 
dell Phillips passed away. Old Har- 
riet lived on, chronically ill, but 
finding streaks of energy in which 
she rushed off to Boston and visited 
Frank Sanborn and Colonel Thom- 
as W. Higginson, who were still 
dominating the latest flourishes of 
New England culture. 

It was as late as December 1897 
when the movement to take care of 
Harriet caught fire with enough 
vigor to succeed. Sereno Payne 
was Auburn’s Congressman, and 
although he had presented the 
Wood script and the usual peti- 
tions to Congress in vain ten years 
before, he was willing to try again. 
It took a year for the bill to pass, 
for the President to sign a measure 
eranting Harriet twenty dollars a 
month for the remainder of her 
life. To the very end, the Southern 
Congressmen opposed relief for 
IIarriet, and they whittled five dol- 
lars off a twenty-five dollar request. 

The Wood document had finally 
done its deed. The Senate Report 
on Harriet’s bill, basing itself upon 
the claims set forth by the banker, 
admitted that she ‘‘was sent to the 
front by Governor Andrew and 
acted as a nurse, cook in hospital 
and spy during nearly the whole 
period of the war... . This woman 
has a double claim on the Govern- 
ment. She went into the field and 
hospitals and cared for the sick 
and wounded. She saved lives. In 
her old age and poverty a pension 
of $25 is none too much.’”* General 
Tubman had been recognized offi- 
cially, but late. 

Naturally, when Mr. Wood wrote 
of Harriet’s war work he could 
not refer to her ante-bellum labors 
as a slave-abductress, nor as a con- 
spirator with John Brown, she hav- 
ing been ‘‘the woman”’ in that his- 
toric matter. His record was con- 
fined to only one phase of her long 
and varied career, and even here it 
was documentary rather than biog- 
raphical. He made only a casual 


3Report No. 1619, Harriet Tubman 
Davis, 55th Congress, Third Session. 
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mention of the Combahee River en- 
gagement, the war contribution for- 
which Harriet was most famous. 
In this affair Harriet piloted Colo- 
nel James Montgomery and a com- 
pany of Negro soldiers up the Com- 
bahee River, in South Carolina, 
lifted torpedoes, struck fear into 
the heart of rebeldom by various. 
terrorist acts, and captured eight 
hundred ‘‘contraband,’’ or slaves, 
all without the loss of a single 
Union soldier. It was Harriet who 
‘led the raid and under whose in- 
spiration it was originated and 
conducted,’’ according to the Bos- 
ton Commonwealth.* This is the 
only military engagement ever led 
by an American woman. 

Mr. Wood mentioned Harriet’s 
command over several scouts and 
pilots without indicating what this 
meant. It signified actually that 
she was in charge of the intelli- 
gence service of the Department of 
the South. 


In spite of these and other short- 
comings, the Wood manuscript is 
a weighty thing, and if this was 
the only evidence of Harriet Tub- 
man’s energies it would still be the 
record—a Government record—of 
an outstanding woman. 


THE CHARLES P. Woop 
MANUSCRIPT 


Harriet Tubman was sent to Hil- 
ton Head—she says—in May 1862, 
at the suggestion of Gov. Andrew, 
with the idea that she would .be a 
valuable person to operate within 
the enemies’ lines—in procuring 
information & scouts. She was for- 
warded by Col. Frank Howe—the 
Mass. state agent in New York, by 
the Gov’t transport Atlantic—was 
sent up to Beaufort, attached to 
the HQrs of Gen’l Stevens—and 
rendered much, and very valuable 
service acting as a spy within the 
enemies’ lines—and obfaining the 
services of the most valued Scouts 
and Pilots in the Gov’t employ in 
that Department. 

Among the original papers in 
Harriet’s possession—is a list of 
the names of the Scouts and Pilots: 


4The Boston Commonwealth, July 10, 
1863, p. 1. 
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“Tsaae Hayward” “Mott Blake” 
“Gabriel Cahern” “Sandy Sellus” 
“Geo Chisholm” “Solomon Gregory” 
“Peter Burns” 

Pilots who know the channels of 
of the River in this vicinity, and 
who acted as such for Col. Mont- 
gomery up the Combahee river: 

“Chas Simmons” 
“Saml Hayward” 
Endorsed 

R. Saxton, Brig. Gen’l’”’ 

Unconscious of the great value 
of the official documents she had 
from the several officers at different 
times, Harriet has lost some of 
them—and the first documentary 
proof we have of her service in the 
Department of the South is a pass 
issued by Gen’l Hunter—a copy 
of which is hereto appended : 

FROM GENERAL HUNTER 
Headq’rs Dep’t of the South, 
Hilton Head, Port Royal, S.C. 

Feb. 19, 1863. 

Pass the bearer, Harriet Tubman, 
to Beaufort, and back to this place, 
and wherever she wishes to go, and 
give her free passage at all times on 
all Government transports. Harriet 
was sent to me from Boston, by Gov. 
Andrew, of Mass., and is a valuable 
woman. She has permission, as a war- 
rant of the Government, to purchase 
such provisions from the commissary 
as she may need. 

D. HUNTER 
Maj. Gen. Com’g. 
H. Q. Dep’t of the South, 
July 1, 1863. 
Continued in force. 
Q. A. GILLMORE, 
Brig. Gen’! Com’g. 
On July 6, 1863 Col. Montgom- 
ery wrote as follows: 
“HdQrs Col Brigade 
St. Helena Island 
July 6, 1863 

“Brig Genl Gilmore 

Com’d’g Dept of the South 
General : 

[ wish to commend to your attention 
Mrs. Harriet Tubman, a most remark- 
able woman, and valuable as a scout. 
I have been acquainted with her char- 
acter and actions for several years. 

Walter D. Plowden is a man of tried 
—— and can be made highly use- 
ful. 

I am, General 
your most obt servt” 
Signed “James Montgomery 
“Col Com’d’g Beaufort 
On the back is endorsed 

“I approve of Col. Montgomery’s 
estimate of the value of Harriet Tub- 
man’s services. 

Signed R. Saxton 
Brig Genl.” 


From the annexed of an original 
paper in Harriet’s possession we 
find that she was still rendering 
valuable services at Beaufort, 
where she remained until the 
month of January or Feb’y 1865. 

FROM SURGEON DURRANT 

I certify that I have been acquainted 
with Harriet Tubman for nearly two 
years, and my position as Medical offi- 
cer in charge of “contrabands” in this 
town, and in hospital, has given me 
frequent and ample opportunity to ob- 
serve her general deportment, partic- 
ularly her kindness and attention to 
the sick and suffering of her own race. 

I take much pleasure in testifying 
hereby to the esteem in which she is 
generally held. 

HENRY R. DURRANT, 

Act. Ass’t Surgeon U.S.A. 

In charge “Contraband” Hosp’. 
Dated at Beaufort, S.C., 
this 3d day of May, 1864. 

T concur fully in the above. 

R. SAXTON, Brig. Gen. 

When she came North on leave 
of absence to see her aged parents 
residing in this City—she was ta- 
ken sick and so failed to return to 
New York City within the time 
specified in her leave, and for that 
reason was refused return trans- 
portation to Hilton Head. To 
remedy this difficulty she went to 
Washington and on representing 
her case at the War Dep’t she was 
promptly furnished with the fol- 
lowing: 

“Pass Mrs. Harriet Tubman (col 
ored) to Hilton Head and Charles- 
town, S. C. with free transportation 
on a Gov’t transport. 

By order of Sec’t of War 
Signed Louise H. Pelonge 
Asst. Agt. Gen’l. 
To Bvt. Brig. General Van Vliet, 
U.S.Q.M., N.Y.” 
Dated Washington, March 20, 1865. 

Returning with the intention of 
embarking at New York—she was 
intercepted in Philadelphia by 
some members of the Sanitary 
Commission who persuaded her to 
go instead to the James River Hos- 
pitals—where there was pressing 
need of such service as she could 
give in the Gov’t Hospitals. And 
relinquishing her plan of returning 
to the Dept. of the South—without 
a thought as to the unfortunate 
pecuniary result of this irregular 
proceeding she went to the Hos- 
pitals of the James River, and at 
Fortress Monroe or Hampton-— 
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where she remained until July 
1865. In that month she went to 
Washington again to advise the 
Gov’t of some dreadful abuses 
existing in one or more of the Hos- 
pitals there. And so great was the 
confidence of some officers of the 
Gov’t in her that Surgeon Gen’l 
Barnes directed that she be ap- 
pointed ‘‘Nurse or Matron’’ as ap- 
pears by the following copy of an 
original paper in her possession. 

“T have the honor to inform you that 
the Medical Director Dept. of Virginia, 
has been instructed to appoint Har- 
riet Tubman Nurse or Matron at the 
Colored Hospital, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Very Resp’y 

Signed Your obt. servant 
V. K. Barnes 
Surgeon General’ 


To Hon. W. H. Seward 

See. of State 

Washington 

and with the following pass she re- 
turned to Fortress Monroe: 

“No. 663 War Department 
Washington, D.C. 
July 22, 1865 

Permit Harriet Tubman to proceed 
to Fortress Monroe, Va., on Govern- 
ment transport free of cost. 

By order of the Secretary of War 

Signed L. H. Pelonge 
Asst. Adj. Gen.” 

It does not appear that she rec’d 
the appointment above indicated, 
and soon after this. date she re- 
turned to Washington—and thence 
home—to devote herself since the 
country’s need had ceased to her 
aged Father & Mother who still 
survive at a very advanced age en- 
tirely dependent on her. 

During the service of more than 
three years, Harriet states that she 
received from the Gov’t only two 
hundred dollars ($200) of pay. 
This was paid her at or near Beau- 
fort, and with characteristic indif- 
ference to self—she immediately 
devoted that sum to the erection of 
a wash-house, in which she spent 
a portion of her time in teaching 
the freed women to do washing— 
to aid in supporting themselves in- 
stead of depending wholly on Gov’t 
aid. During her absence with an 
important expedition in Florida 
this wash-house was destroyed or 
appropriated by a Reg’t of troops 
fresh from the north to make shel- 
ter for themselves but without any 
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compensation whatever to Harriet. 
When she first went to Beaufort 
she was allowed to draw rations as 
an officer or soldier, but the freed 
people becoming jealous of this priv- 
ilege accorded her—she voluntarily 
relinquished this right and there- 
after supplied her personal wants 
by selling pies and root beer— 
which she made during the eve- 
nings and nights—when not en- 
gaged in important service for the 
Gov’t. 

The value and extent of Har- 
riet’s services to the Government 
seems to be sufficiently attested by 
the papers—copies of which are 
herewith, and originals now in her 
possession. But General Saxton 
certifies more explicitly under later 
date as follows: 

“Dear Madam: 

I have just ree’d your letter in re- 
gard to Harriet Tubman. I can bear 
witness to the value of her services 
rendered in the Union Army during 
the late war in South Carolina and 
Florida. She was employed in the 
Hospitals and as a spy. She made 
many a raid inside the enemy’s lines 
displaying remarkable courage, zeal 
and fidelity. 

She was employed by Gen’! Hunter 
and I think by Generals Stevens and 
Sherman—and is as deserving of a 
pension from the Government for her 
services as any other of its faithful 
servants. 

Very truly yours, 
Signed Rufus Saxton 
Bvt. Brig. General 
To Mrs. Mary Derby 
Auburn, N. Y.” 

When in Washington in July 
1865 Harriet was in need of money, 
and applied to Mr. See. Seward to 
present her claim to the proper De- 
partment. General Hunter being 
then in Washington, Mr. Seward 
referred the matter to him in a 
note, of which the annexed is a 
copy : 

“Letter from See’y Seward 
Washington, July 25, 1865 
Major Gen’] Hunter—My Dear Sir: 

Harriet Tubman, a colored woman, 
has been nursing our soldiers during 
nearly all the war. She believes she 
has claims for faithful services to the 
command in South Carolina, with 
which you are connected, and she 
thinks that you would be disposed to 
see her claim justly settled. 

I have known her long as a noble, 
high spirit, as true as seldom dwells 
in the human form. I commend her 


therefore to your kind attention. 
Faithfully your friend, 
WM. H. Seward 
Major Gen. Hunter” 

But no pay whatever was ob- 
tained—and another attempt has 
been made since—I believe with the 
same result. 

This letter of Mr. Seward shows 
the estimate of Harriet Tubman 
by all who know her—she is known 
throughout this State and New 
England as an honest, earnest and 
most self-sacrificing woman. The 
substance of this statement has 
been obtained from her lips and in 
making it up I have before me the 
original papers in her possession, 
which are copied. 

That Harriet is entitled to sev- 
eral thousands of dollars pay— 
there can be no shadow of doubt— 
the only difficulty seems to be in 
the facts that she held no commis- 
sion, and had not in the regular 
way and at the proper times and 
places, made proof and application 
of and for, her just compensation. 
On such certificates as she holds 
she should have it without further 
delay. 

Charles P. Wood 
Auburn, June Ist, 1868 
* * * * 

The letters of General Hunter, 
Secretary Seward and Surgeon 
Durrant were printed and attached 
to the Wood manuscript. Appar- 
ently the banker had clipped these 
letters from some newspaper ac- 
count or other published record of 
Harriet’s war work, and affixed 
them to his article. Attached to 
his manuscript were copies of the 
Seward, Hunter, Montgomery, 
Durrant and Barnes letters men- 
tioned in his account. There was 
also a fragment of the original 
General Saxton letters, the latter 
half of his certificate, including his 
signature. 

From Mr. P. M. Hamer, Chief 
of the Division of Reference of the 
National Archives it has been 
learned that ‘‘There are records 
which substantiate the fact that 
passes were issued permitting her 
to go to Hilton Head and Fortress 
Monroe, and the letter book of the 
Surgeon General contains the let- 
ter dated July 14, 1865, from that 
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office to Secretary of State Seward, 
which was also signed by the latter. 
In addition, we have located the 
letter written by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to Surgeon J. Simons, Medical 
Director, Department of Virginia, 
containing the intructions men- 
tioned in his letter to Seward of 
July 14, 1865... .’5 


This again verifies Harriet’s two 
stages of service, her period in 
South Carolina, and her later work 
in the hospitals of the Washington 
region. Only the Seward original 
to Major General Hunter and the 
Colonel Montgomery original to 
Brigadier General Gilmore have 
not yet come to light. 


On January Ist, 1898, Harriet 
appeared before an Auburn notary 
public, Mr. Orin McCarty, and 
made out an affidavit concerning 
the truth of the Charles P. Wood 
document. She said: ‘‘I am about 
75 years of age. I was born and 
reared in Dorchester County, Md. 
My maiden name was Araminta 
Ross. Sometimes prior to the late 
War of the Rebellion I married 
John Tubman who died in the 
State of Maryland on the 30th day 
of September, 1867. I married 
Nelson Davis, a soldier of the late 
war, on the 18th day of March, 
1869, at Auburn, N. Y. 


‘*T furnished the original papers 
in my claim to one Charles P. 
Wood, then of Auburn, N. Y., who 
died several years ago. Said Wood 
made copies of said original papers 
which are herewith annexed. I was 
informed by said Wood that he 
sent said original papers to one 
James Barrett, an attorney on 414 
Street, Washington, D. C., and I 
was told by the wife of said Barrett 
that she handed the original papers 
to the Hon. C. D. MacDougall, then 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

‘*My claim against the U. S. is 
for three years’ service as nurse 
and cook in hospitals, and as com- 
mander of several men (eight or 
nine) as scouts during the late 
War of the Rebellion, under direc- 
tions and orders of Edwin M. Stan- 


5Correspondence with the author on 
August 16, 1939. 
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ton, Secretary of War, and of sev- 
eral Generals. 


“‘T claim for my services above 
named the sum of eighteen hun- 
dred dollars. The annexed copies 
have recently been read over to me 
and are true to the best of my 
knowledge, information and _be- 
lief.’’ 

It took more than a generation 
after Harriet fought on the battle- 
fields of the deep South for the 
Government to recognize the fact. 
It has taken another long, long gen- 
eration for that act of recognition 
to receive its full hearing. All of 
which would verify the words of 
Harriet’s great Negro comrade, the 
fighter and philosopher, Frederick 
Douglass, who said, ‘‘ Whatever 
else in this world may be partial, 
unjust and uncertain, time! is im- 
partial, just and certain in its ac- 
tion.”’ 





Egypt (Concluded) 


The Egyptians defeated the 
Turks, but urged peace which 
brought this first episode of the 
drama to a close. Kait Bey desired 
to become free to help the hard- 
pressed Moslems in Spain. To 
dissuade the Pope from espous- 
ing the expulsion of the Moslems 
from that country, he threatened 
to no effect to treat likewise the 
Christians within the Egyptian do- 
main. When Kait Bey died in 1496 
there came another of those blood 
scrambles for the sultanate, which 
after the succession of several sul- 
tanates fell to Kansuh al-Ghuri in 
1501. The Ottoman sultan charged 
the Egyptians with harboring ref- 
ugees hostile to him and with aid- 
ing his enemies on the way to Ven- 
ice to organize from that point al- 
lied forees to drive the Ottomans 
out of Constantinople. War broke 
out in 1515. The Egyptians were 
defeated at Merj Dabik on August 
24 of that year, Syria quickly fell 
to the Turks, Cairo was taken on 
January 20, 1517, and Selim was 
declared sultan of Egypt. Kansus 
had been slain in battle, and Tu- 
manbey, proclaimed sultan to fill 
the vacancy, battled for a few 
months only to be captured and 


executed on April 15, 1517. 

The course of Egypt after the 
rule of the Pharoahs was checkered 
indeed. Persians, Macedonians, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks, French and 
English in turn ruled the empire 
along the Nile. As mentioned 
above, Egypt was organized in the 
early part of the sixteenth century 
as a dependency of the Ottoman 
Empire which ruled it through a 
governor appointed by the Sultan 
of Turkey. Taking advantage of 
the weakness of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the enter- 
prising Mehemet Ali conquered 
Egypt, conducted campaigns into 
Greece and Syria, and forced the 
Sultan to agree to his rule and 
that of his successors under the 
suzerainty of Turkey. His empire 
became practically independent 
and extended from the Sudan to 
the Taurus. He restored peace, 
promoted education, encouraged 
trade, and protected Christians. He 
was followed by Abbas I, his neph- 
ew, who abolished commercial mo- 
nopolies and began under British 
stimulus the railroad from Alex- 
andria to Cairo. Murdered at the 
end of the sixth year of his reign, 
he was succeeded by his uncle Said 
Pasha. During his rule the peas- 
antry secured the enactment of a 
law acknowledging freehold 
against the crown. Said Pasha fell 
under French influence and in 
1856 granted Ferdinand de Les- 
sups the concession to build the 
Suez Canal in spite of prolonged 
British opposition. The British 
had to content themselves with the 
concession of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company and the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Egypt. The 
history of Egypt thereafter, there- 
fore, became mainly the history of 
European economic imperialism. 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 91) 

may never find a friend but you can 
always find a book. And with books 
as your friends you will not go 
through life a lonely man.” Thus 
runs this work of simplified philoso- 
phy. The book closes with a warning 
against the unr bl of Anti- 
Semitism and other unsocial attitudes 
which require attention. 
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The New Negro His- 
tory Week Kit 


Send your order now for The 
New Negro History Kit. The price 
is $2.50, and the postage about 15 
cents. Do not wait until almost the 
beginning of the celebration on the 
12th of February before you place 
your order. Some of our co-workers 
do this and thus flood the publish- 
ers with so many orders at the same 
time that it is almost impossible to 
assure immediate delivery. 

The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
1538 Ninth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 





William R. Davis 
and his 
Descendants 


(Continued from page 89) 

I have stressed this educational 
side for one reason only: I believe 
that Father Davis’s implicit and 
enthusiastic faith in the efficacy of 
learning has been in some measure 
a spur to those of us who have 
come after him. And I am sure, 
were he alive today, that he would 
be proud of the educational status 
of his numerous descendants. 





Disconnected Narra- 
tive Not History 


(Continued from page 96) 


race has certain rights which oth- 
ers must respect. White children 
inevitably are directed astray by 
this chauvinistie instruction which 
prepares the way for race hate and 
segregation; and the spirit of the 
Negro youth is thereby crushed in 
many cases beyond redemption. 
Those now teaching the Negro must 
not fall into the same pit by imitat- 
ing the example of the enemies of 
the whole truth. The only way to 
attain that better world in which 
men will live as brothers is to im- 
part the whole truth and help them 
to become courageous enough to 
live up to it. 





N the New History Week Kit for the celebra- 

tion February 12-19, 1950, the Association for 

the Study of Negro Life and History in co- 
operation with the Associated Publishers, Inc., ar- 
ranged to include a larger number of pictures of 
benefactors of the Negro. The aim being to show 
that the races in this country are inextricably con- 
nected and that, while the Negroes have had many 
and undying enemies, they have had at the same 
time a majority who in the final analysis have come 
to their rescue. Not being able to appreciate this 
point of view, a few persons interested in the cele- 
bration express their preference for pictures of 
Negroes alone. Such a procedure would be a 
violation of the truth as revealed in the history of 
the Negro. The Negroes of the country have 
fought boldly for their freedom and elevation, but 
along with them have gone to battle thousands of 
white persons who have sacrificed their future and 
even their lives in order that justice might prevail. 
Their story is the Negro story, and the Negro 
story is their story. The easily excited celebrants 
of Negro History Week must broaden their vi- 
sion sufficiently to understand this dramatic his- 
tory. They must not make the mistake of parad- 
ing before children as history the picture and the 
write-up of everyone who may succeed temporarily 
in pleasing the public or arousing its enthusiasm. 
History is a long range affair. It cannot be writ- 
ten in the present tense. A few years ago J. Par- 
nell Thomas and Andrew J. May ranked high as 
statesmen occupying commanding positions in the 
United States Government as heads of important 
committees in Congress, but today they are in the 
penitentiary to serve time for defrauding the 
United States Government. No one now desires 
to do them honor. 


In emphasizing the history of the Negro, we 
must be careful not to drift into the position of 
propagandists who give only one side of a question 
and emphasize it unduly to the discredit of the 
other. For example, we should give James Forten 
credit for advancing the doctrine of equalitarianism 
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with respect to the races more than a century ago 
and thereby giving the cue to Garrison and Phillips. 
They took the advance position of immediate eman- 
cipation rather than depend on the slow process of 
gradual and compensated emancipation to be fol- 
lowed by the deportation of Negroes abroad. We 
must give Frederick Douglass credit for being the 
outstanding abolitionist in becoming the self-edu- 
cated slave speaking for himself and demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities of four million human beings 
who, contrary to natural law, were held in human 
bondage. But we fail to give the complete history 
of the struggle against slavery, if we ignore the 
record of Garrison and. Phillips and Lovejoy and 
Mott and Whittier and Stowe and Lincoln and 
Stevens and Sumner who reached an audience in- 
accessible to the Negro abolitionists and pleaded 
the cause of the slave in quz*ters closed to persons 
of African blood. They all worked in various 
ways toward the common end of freedom. These 
advance agents of democracy can be understood 
only as they are viewed in their triumph as they 
approached a common goal. 


Negroes are sometimes charged with lacking 
gratitude for what has been done for them. They 
are often upbraided for so quickly forgetting those 
who so despitefully use them. In this case, how- 
ever, it is not the Negroes so much as the failure of 
their teachers to instruct them in history as it has 
influenced their course in the modern world. Most 
history taught today in the so-called civilized world 
is the history of the white race. Those appointed 
to shape the minds of the youth know only this one- 
sided story to give their students. Many such in- 
structors would do better, if they had the informa- 
tion; but the biased administration of our schools 
prevents such an enrichment of the curriculum. In 
Mississippi, for example, the use of books contain- 
ing the Declaration of Independence or the Con- 
stitution of the United States was forbidden, for 
Negro students might learn therefrom that their 

Continued on page 95) 








